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man. If he were thrown out of work when new machines were installed, he also found new work as a result of machines. If he tasted the bitter dregs of insecurity and degradation in the mill towns and city slums created by the machine, he also enjoyed opportunities and comforts his fathers had not even entertained in their dreams. Reference has already been made to some of the new inventions. Now Charles Goodyear, after many vicissitudes, at length succeeded in discovering the process for making India rubber commercially useful; as a result, the common man could henceforth enjoy an almost endless series of comfort-promoting devices. Samuel Colt's improved repeating revolver proved a boon to the plain man in his struggles on the frontier. No less important than the inventions themselves was the further development of the principle of interchangeable parts, which Eli Whitney and Samuel Colt had first used on a large scale.
Commendable though the record was in technological invention and in the filling in of details in the various scientific fields, Americans could hardly boast the discovery of important general laws of mechanics and science. Only two European-Americans approached the great gen-eralizers and theoreticians of the Old World: Agassiz in geology and Adrian in mathematics. It is true that Joseph Henry's name was often coupled with that of Faraday for having independently discovered the principle of self-induction, but Henry laid down no far-reaching theory or principle. James Dwight Dana did important work in geology, aftd Asa Gray was highly regarded abroad for his contributions to botany; but neither was of the same stature as Lyell and Darwin.
The Americans' fertility in technology and their sterility in abstract theoretical laws during this period occasioned some comment Their inventiveness was attributed to the Yankee's moral flair for improving not only his mind and character but the tools he used; to the fact that a continent was to be civilized by inadequate manpower, with the result that a premium was put on the invention of time-saving devices; and to the probability that the creative impulse which in some societies expressed itself in the fine arts found outlet in America rather in mechanical invention. Perhaps the theory advanced by Tocquevflle was as satisfactory as. any. He suggested that in Europe, where a "permanent inequality" of condition prevailed, men confined themselves to "the arrogant and sterile researches of abstract truths, whilst the social condi-